JOHN MILTON

and Browning, and Stratford-upon-Avon, the birth-
place of Shakespeare. Of English poets it may be said
generally they are either born in London or remote
country places. The large provincial towns know them
not. Indeed, nothing is more pathetic than the way
in which these dim, destitute places hug the memory
of any puny whipster of a poet who may have been
born within their statutory boundaries. This has its
advantages, for it keeps alive in certain localities fames
that would otherwise have utterly perished. Parnassus
has forgotten all about poor Henry Kirke White,5 but
the lace manufacturers of Nottingham still name him
with whatever degree of reverence they may respec-
tively consider to be the due of letters. Manchester is
yet mindful of Dr. John Byrom.6 Liverpool clings to
Roscoe.7

Milton remained faithful to his birth-city, though,
like many another Londoner, when he was persecuted
in one house he fled into another. From Bread Street
he moved to St. Bride's Churchyard, Fleet Street;

from Fleet Street to Aldersgate Street; from Aldersgate
Street to the Barbican ; from the Barbican to the south
side of Holborn ; from the south side of Holborn to
what is now called York Street, Westminster; from
York Street, Westminster, to the north side of Holborn ;

from the north side of Holborn to Jewin Street; from
Jewin Street to his last abode in Bunhill Fields. These
are not vain repetitions if they serve to remind a single
reader how all the enchantments of association lie about
him. Englishwomen have been found searching about
Florence for the street where George Eliot represents
Romola8 as having lived, who have admitted never
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